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The Teaching of Shorthand 


BY MELVIN W. CASSMORE, SEATTLE, WASH. 


HERE are two phases of the 

! teaching of shorthand writing— 

the first the accomplishment of 
manual dexterity and the unconscious 
and reflex action of hand in obedience 
to the auditory impulse—the other the 
gaining of a wide and comprehensive 
vocabulary. 

To reach these desired ends is a task 
worthy of all the skill, knowledge and 
patience a teacher may possess. 

A deal of teaching in all lines is done 
without aim or objective. An unreason- 


ing and unreasonable faith in the some- 
what doubtful motto “Practice makes 
perfect” leads many to direct the sacred 
and creative force of work in awkward 
and devious channels. 


The thing to do first is to stimulate 
the sense of sound—to teach the student 
to write from sound, not from memory of 
form. There should be few “recitations” 
in shorthand but many drill periods. 
There is not so much to learn in any 
merciful system, but there are habits to 
be formed. 

A shorthand system, it goes without 
saying,’ must be phonetic. The truth 
of this has been demonstrated in the 
last twenty years, in hundreds of labora- 
tories, by every psychologist of repute. 
And yet, in these enlightened days, there 
still walk unpunished, certain knaves and 
fools, who urge upon a gullible public, 
wonderful “systems,” founded upon no 
known law of sound or mind or matter 


—far from system and many removes 
from shorthand. 

Well, these will die the death. Let 
us get these beginners around the table, 
sharpen up and start. 

Make those two little curves in the 
first lesson. Teacher says, kay, gay, kay, 
gay, kay, gay, kay, gay, and students 
make the marks, without thinking, when 
they hear those sounds. That is all there 
is to the first phase of writing shorthand. 

This eliminates largely that worst 
habit of hesitation. Let the hand move 
at the bidding of the auditory impulse. 
I have not found it well to speak of the 
“a” group of vowels and the “e” group. 
To unphonetically minded students this 
is confusing. It is clearer to say “the, 
large circle group representing three 
sounds,” etc. Let the teacher give the 
sounds —a-ah-ay, while the students 
make circles omitting the distinguishing 
marks. The upward and downward 
hooks succumb easily to this treatment. 


I am aware that this needs a teacher 
with strong vocal powers and I would 
not have him give incessant drill. Care- 
ful memorizing and testing of rules is 
necessary. When we come to wordsigns 
let the teacher say for instance, k-l-r- 
clerk, while the students write the form 
more and more rapidly. Associate sound 
with motion. The same plan may be 
used to advantage in phrasing drill. 


Much time is wasted in not parallel- 
ing practice with needed effort. We com- 
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pel students to write after one impulse 
and let them recite from another. For 
instance, we say, “What does the affix 
disjoined-b stand for?” 

This thought never occurs in short- 
hand writing. We hear bility, barity or 
berty and make “b”—the quicker the 
better. The finest and most 
practical drill is given by 
the teacher saying in suc- 
cession, ulate, ograph, cen- 
tra, trans, anti, istic, and 
so on through all the list 
and letting the students 
make the mark at the im- 
pulse of the sound. 

The student who memorizes form 
hesitates before an unfamiliar word. He 
thinks, “Have I ever seen it before?” and 
in the maze of recollection is lost. He 
is not a real writer—he is a copyist from 
memory. He must have three thoughts 
before he can move—one to hear—one 
to remember—and the motor impulse. 

There is much to be considered in the 
dictation practice, but the plan above out- 
lined lays a good and adequate founda- 
tion for a comprehensive speed with 
legibility. 





M. W. Cassmore 


Movements of Teachers 


Miss Edith C. Hazard has been appointed 
to the commercial department of the high 
school at Roseburg, Ore. 


Rev. S. P. Hoffman is teaching shorthand 
at St. Anthony’s School, Effingham, Il. 


Miss Florence A. Dennett has taken charge 
of the shorthand work at Luther College, 
Racine, Wis. 


Miss Cecile Huston is with the Collegiate 
Institute of Ft. Scott, Kans. 


Miss Genevieve Schnell is located this year 
with the Northwestern Business College, 
Spokane, Wash. 


Mr. L. M. Steward, formerly with the 
Columbus Business College, Columbus, Ohio, 
has been made manager of the Red Cloud 
Business College, Red Cloud, Nebr. His wife, 
Mrs. Odee B. Steward, is principal of the 


shorthand department, and Mr. C. M. Wright, 
formerly of the Indiana State Normal School, 
has also identified himself with the faculty 
of the Red Cloud school. 


Miss Ella Fraser is handling the shorthand 
and typewriting work in the Bliss Business 
College, Flint, Mich. 


Miss Mary H. Randolph writes from the 
Institute for Colored Youth at Cheney, Pa, 
where she is in charge of the shorthand 
classes. 


Miss Millie Dorum is with the Jewell 
Lutheran College, Jewell, Iowa. 


Miss Nora I. Miller has been elected princi- 
pal of the commercial department in the 
Uniontown High School, Uniontown, Pa. 


Miss Nell E. Corning is the shorthand 
teacher at the Poplar Bluff Business College, 
Poplar Bluff, Mo. 


The shorthand classes at the Stamford 
Collegiate Institute, Stamford, Tex., are in 
charge of Miss Elsie Bennett. 


Miss Mina Aber is with the Drake Busi- 
ness College, Jersey City, N. J. 


Mr. C. W. Ransom, Kansas City, Mo., the 
well-known penman who has made a success 
of his correspondence school of penmanship, 
has added a department of correspondence 
instruction in Gregg Shorthand and reports 
that the prospects for a successful year are 
bright. . 

Father Fernando Ambia writes that he is 
teaching Gregg Shorthand in Spanish at the 
Colegia Sn. Juan Nepomuceno, Saltillo, Coah., 
Mexico. 

Miss Jennie L. Skinner has gone to the 
Muskegon Business College, Muskegon, Mich. 


Mr. J. Frank Yenner has joined forces with 
the Seymour Business College, Seymour, Ind. 


The Southern California Business College 
has secured the services of Miss Maude Sav- 
age for this year. 


Mrs. F. B. Watt has become a member of 
the faculty of the Central Business College, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Miss Gertrude E. Taylor is located with 
Brown’s Business College at Davenport, Ia. 


The high school at Prairie City, IIl., has 
appointed Miss A. Marie Wilson to the prin- 
cipalship of the commercial department. 

Miss L. J. Coyle has taken charge of the 
commercial work in the Lewisburg Female 
Institute, Lewisburg, W. Va. 


Miss Nellie Keller has been elected prin- 
cipal of the commercial department of the 
Graded School, Providence, Ky. 

Mr. M. E. Ballard has connected himrelf 
with the Southwestern Normal School, Weath- 
erford, Texas. 


The high school at Needles, Cal., has put 


Miss Anna Livingwood in charge of the vom- 
mercial work. 


Mr. R. W. Goodloe is assisting in the short- 
hand department of the Polytechnic College, 
Ft. Worth, Tex. 


Miss Ella M. Hayes has joined the faculty 
of the Drake Business College, Passaic, N. J. 


Miss Faithe E. Bowen is teaching short- 
hand at the Greeley Business College, Greeley, 
Colo. 


Miss Emily Rassier has gone to the Elster 
Commercial College, Alexandria, Minn. 

Miss Lennie Melton writes us from Apple- 
ton, Wis., where she is teaching shorthand 
at Lawrence University. 
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Chicago, the Epitome of the New World 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Chicago, the Epitome of the New World—Tact 
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Tact—What an Employer Expects 
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Departmental Correspondence 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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Travel Notes 
BY JOHN ROBERT GREGG. 


N dictating these notes last month I 

inadvertently spoke of the Cedric— 

the steamer on which I returned— 
instead of the Canopic. 


*x* * * 


There is a strange exhilaration, even 
to an old traveler, in going on board a 
steamer for a trip across the Atlantic. 
Perhaps it is the contagion of excitement 
that comes from watching the people 
.coming aboard, the waving of handker- 
chiefs and cheering crowds on the dock. 
One of my first students in Boston, Mr. 
Louis Pfeiffer, and his brother, were 
among those who saw me off, and some 
day I hope to tell you some stories about 
Louis. He was the first person, I think, 
to give public demonstrations in writing 
foreign languages in Gregg Shorthand, 
and his enthusiasm in those days was 
something wonderful to contemplate. He 
would be willing to sit up all night to 
talk shorthand, until even I was satiated 
with the subject beyond all endurance. 
He is now a partner in a firm of wool 
brokers—another illustration of the value 
of shorthand as a stepping-stone to suc- 
cess. It is difficult to get on with this 
trip. If I do not rein myself in, I shall 
do nothing but gossip about the things 


of the past. 
x * * 


After lecating my stateroom, which 
was a very comfortable outside room, I 
went up on deck, and was appalled to 
notice the jam on board. “Great 
Heavens,” I thought, “are all these peo- 
ple going? There will be no room to 
walk.” A few minutes later came the 
vociferous order “All visitors on shore,” 
and a long procession started down the 
gang plank. It seemed to me that every 


passenger must have had at least a dozen 
friends to see him off—the ladies twenty 
or thirty. The ropes were taken off the 
gang plank, and just as the sailors were 
about to lower it a little fellow came 
sprinting up the gang plank and jumped 
on board. Even the sailors were startled, 
but he was as cool as a cucumber. Doubt- 
less he had practiced on the New York 
Subway or the Chicago Elevated. His 
wife, who was on board anxiously watch- 
ing for him, was on the verge of nervous 
prostration. As the steamer moved away 
from the dock the purser came on deck 
with a grip in his hand which he flung 
down on the dock. I intended to find 
out afterwards whose grip that was and 
why it was flung overboard, but forgot 
to do so. Let us hope that it didn’t be- 
long to the little fellow who sprinted up 
the gang plank at the last moment. 
* * * 


As soon as we left shore the dining 
saloon was filled with passengers looking 
for steamer letters, and the library with 
ladies looking for flowers. For days 
afterwards every table was covered with 
magnificent bouquets which had been sent 
by loving friends who were “not going 
this time.” When you realize that the 
letters you receive on the steamer will 
be the only ones that will reach you for 
many days, they assume peculiar interest 
and importance. It was impossible to 
get near the writing tables because the 
“eligible” young ladies had taken posses- 
sion of them and were busy writing 
letters and postal cards to be taken off 
by the pilot boat. Still, it was interest- 
ing to watch the dear young things in 
the throes of composition. Nearly every 
one of them had with her a big journal 
in a beautiful cover, and these journals 
were much in evidence all through the 
voyage. The diligence with which the 
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ladies wrote in those journals all through 
the trip was marvelous to behold. One 
could not help wondering what they 
could find to write about. Passing along 
the deck you would notice them comfort- 
ably ensconced in their deck chairs gaz- 
ing out on the ocean with a far-off, 
dreamy look, and then, with a sudden 
access of zeal, they would scribble away 
for dear life during the next hour. At 
this moment I should like to have one 
or two of those journals here so that I 
might borrow a few “impressions” of 
the voyage. First voyage impressions, 
made at an impressionable age, would 
surely be interesting reading. 
2 @ 

There is no tonic in the world to com- 
pare with an ocean voyage on a comfort- 
able steamer. It takes one away from 
the petty trivialities of life and enables 
one to get a better perspective of things. 
The man whose business problems have 
assumed undue importance soon finds 
that lolling in a deck chair, with bright 
skies overhead, gazing at the great, un- 
fathomable, illimitable ocean, broadens 
the mental horizon and banishes impa- 
tience and irritability. 

It is wonderful, too, what an interest 
you take in your fellow-passengers. You 
have time to study them, to speculate 
about them, and to make Sherlock Holmes 
deductions about their business and 
characteristics. It happened that the 
chairs next to mine were occupied by a 
Dr. Sargent and his wife, of Worcester, 
Mass. The genial Doctor was a keen 
observer, who had evidently made the 
study of physiognomy a specialty, and it 
was interesting to hear his offhand de- 
lineation of the character of every man 
and woman who passed along the deck. 
There were a number of couples on their 
honeymoon trips and, of course, they 
were trying desperately to look and act 


like “old married people.” In one case 
the man certainly looked like an old 
married man, being sixty years of age, 
while the bride could not have been more 
than twenty-one. In the evening, when 
most people spruced up a little, she was 
all-too conscious of her fine clothes and 
of the profusion of jewelry with which 
she was bedecked. Naturally this couple 
was the subject of much comment, and 
developed abstract discussions as to the 
advisability or non-advisability of mar- 
riage where a disparity of years existed. 
Discussion on abstract questions is very 
easily developed on shipboard. Usually 
these discussions are amusing and in- 
structive, but not always. One pompous 
old fellow with a loud, penetrating voice, 
held the attention of the entire company 
in the library one evening—when many 
of us wanted to read—while he reviewed 
the migration of races from the dawn 
of history to the present time, and ex- 
pounded his views as to what would 
happen to the world several thousand 
years hence. Having covered himself 
with glory and spoiled the evening for 
most of the people in the library, he 
marched to the smoke-room—where, in 
common with two or three others, I had 
sought escape from his dogmatic and 
raucous voice. He sat down alongside 
an unoffending little man and began, “I 
was justing saying to a man in the 
library a few minutes ago that’”—and 
then we went back to the library. 
ok ok * 

Soon after starting, it is necessary to 
select a seat at the dining tables from a 
diagram in charge of the first steward. 
A book of travel says that old travelers 
try to get seats at the captain’s table and 
near the captain, while new travelers try 
to get seats near the door. There are 
reasons for this. My seat happened to 
be at the doctor’s table. He was a genial, 
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witty little Irishman, who could beat all 
records for long distance talking. He 
must have eaten while he was talking, 
I suppose, but how he accomplished it is 
more than I can tell. Each of these 
steamers has two doctors—an Italian 
doctor and an English-speaking doctor. 
The Italian doctor on the Canopic was 
a courteous and very patient gentleman 
on whom the ladies practiced the phrases 
they had learned from “Italian at a 
Glance” and kindred works. There was 
one enterprising little lady from St. 
Louis, who was going to make a tour of 
Europe on schedule time, who practiced 
Italian on the doctor and the Count, 
French and German on other passengers, 
and Spanish on a woman in the steerage. 
Afterwards I saw this lady wearily trail- 
ing through many of the famous galleries 
of Italy with an expression of grim de- 
termination to “see” everything men- 
tioned in the guide-books or perish in 
the attempt. That way lies anguish of 
spirit, weariness of body and confusion 
of ideas. 


* * * 


The Count, by the way, was the joy 
of the ship. At first the men had a most 
unreasonable antipathy to him and called 
him all the names that they could find 
in the vocabulary of abuse. I don’t 
think the Count cared what the men 
thought, as he did not pay any attention 
to them. To the ladies the Count was 
intensely interesting, and to do him 
justice, he reciprocated the interest. 
Perhaps this may have accentuated the 
frigid demeanor of the men towards him. 
One of the officers told me that the Count 
had said that he reserved two hours each 
morning for his bath and massage and 
two hours during the day for gymnasium 
practice, and I can well believe it. He 
invariably looked as if he had “just 


stepped out of a band-box,” with mus- 
taches nicely waxed, shoes polished with 
immaculate care, and clothes spotlessly 
clean and unwrinkled. As he strutted 
down the deck, humming an operatic air, 
the Count was the cynosure of all eyes. 
The superb manner in which he would 
stop before a deck chair, sweep off his 
hat, bring his heels together with military 
precision, and enter into conversation 
with the lady ensconced in it—shrugging 
his shoulders, gesticulating, and going 
through a whole series of gyrations 
descriptive of the story he was narrating 
—was well calculated to drive any aver- 
age man to the cloudy atmosphere of the 
smoking room. 

And then a few moments later the 
Count, becoming still more interested, 
would gracefully tuck the steamer rug 
around the lady, make room for himself 
on the ledge of her chair, produce a book 
encased in an art cover bearing a huge 
coronet on it, and proceed to read to 
her some thrilling passages with ap- 
propriate gestures. When this happened, 
other men lolling in deck chairs would 
anathematize him to their hearts’ content. 
The Anglo-Saxon man is sometimes sadly 
lacking in appreciation of the artistic. 


* * * 


When we were a couple of days out, it 
was announced on the bulletin board that 
the Count would entertain us with his 
vocal talents in the dining saloon after 
supper. He sang with great expression, 
pouring forth his soul into the ear of the 
lady who was playing the accompani- 
ment. I fear that she must have had a 
sore neck keeping out of the way of his 
gesticulating hands and arms. I was not 
sufficiently versed in classical music to 
appreciate the Count’s performance, but 
it did not appear to arouse any enthu- 
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siasm. After all, there is no music on 
shipboard that sounds just as good as 
the bugle call for meals. 


* * * 


Another evening there was a “lecture” 
by the versatile Count, and in the course 
of my life I have never listened to any- 
thing quite so amusing—not that the 
Count intended it to be amusing, far 
from it. I do not know what the title 
of the lecture was, but the subject was 
Love, Courtship, and Marriage—on 
which interesting topic I think the Count 
might be considered an authority. From 
this it branched out into an exposition 
of the Count’s very positive views as to 
the rights of a husband to the letters he 
had received from various ladies before 
marriage. Now, I can’t tell just what 
the Count’s views on this important sub- 
ject were, but he spoke with much in- 
tensity of feeling, as though the fate of 
the world hung upon the issue. At any 
time such a lecture on such a subject 
would be amusing enough, but delivered, 
as it was, in broken English, with pe- 
culiar twists of English idioms, and with 
intense gravity, it was howlingly funny. 
Several ladies were making desperate 
efforts to control their amusement by 
holding their Aandkerchiefs before their 
faces, but of all this the Count was 
utterly unconscious. When the Count 
made his elaborate bow at the close of 
the lecture, some rude men and boys 
started ironical applause, and the Count 
beamed with ecstasy. We all agreed that 
the Count’s lecture was worth while. 

x * * 


But it was the dance that turned the 
current of popularity towards the Count 
and wiped out all prejudices. On the 
day of the dance the Count was evidently 
impressed with the belief that a great 
occasion was at hand, one worthy of his 


manifold abilities, and with corrugated 
brow he rushed all over the ship, giving 
excited directions to officers and sailors. 
When evening came, one side of the 
promenade deck was transformed into 
the semblance of a ball room, gaily 
decorated with the flags of all nations. 
There were favors in profusion. The 
Count was determined to make every- 
body have a good time, and he induced 
all who could dance, or thought they 
could dance, to take part. He set an 
example by dancing every dance with 
wonderful energy—and originality. Each 
step he made was at least three feet in 
length and two feet in height, and when 
he landed against the rail, as he always 
did, his partner usually had enough danc- 
ing (and exercise) for the time being. 
There was nothing of the dreamy waltz 
about the Count’s terpsichorean efforts. 
He shouted directions in a high pitched 
voice that was peculiarly funny, especial- 
ly when he ended each dance with 
“l-a-u-g-h”—and how we did laugh! No 
prejudice could withstand the infectious 
enthusiasm of the Count and his de- 
termination to make everybody have a 
good time. From that evening the Count 
was a popular hero, as even the men 
relented towards him. When Naples 
was reached the Count’s launch came 
alongside (being a government officer he 
had the privilege of leaving the steamer 
without going through the usual custom- 
house red tape), and after all his travel- 
ing impedimenta had been transferred on 
board, the Count went down the gang 
plank amid a salvo of cheers and good 
wishes from the men and vigorous wav- 
ing of handkerchiefs from the ladies. It 
was a proud moment for the impression- 
able Count, and I am sure his eyes were 
moist. 


(To be continued.) 
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How to Increase One’s Vocabulary 


(The key to this plate will be:given next month) 
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Mr. Guilbert Pitman 


HE announcement recently made 

} that Mr. Guilbert Pitman had 
adopted Gregg Shorthand creat- 

ed a sensation throughout the shorthand 
world. Such a step, by one so closely re- 
lated to the author of Phonography and 
who had been so closely associated with 
the progress of the system in Great Brit- 
ain, was naturally taken with great re- 
luctance and through a profound convic- 





Mr. GuILBERT PITMAN 


tion that it was a duty to the public 
which transcended personal considera- 
tions. Some particulars regarding Mr. 
Guilbert Pitman may be of interest to 
our readers. 

Guilbert Howard Pitman was a nephew 
of Sir Isaac Pitman, and the fourth son 
of Joseph Pitman. He was born in Mel- 
tham, in Yorkshire, England, in 1858 
The early part of his business life was 
spent inthe offices of the well-known 
Yorkshire firm of cotton manufacturers, 
from which he went to a more important 
position in Leeds. At this time he mas- 
tered Pitman shorthand under the in- 
struction of Mr. James Singleton. In 
August, 1880, he was summoned to Lon- 
don to take an active part in the publish- 


ing house of his uncle, Mr. Frederick 
Pitman, where his younger brother, Mr. 
Clarence Pitman, soon joined him. Two 
years later Mr. Guilbert Pitman was ap- 
pointed sole manager, which position he 
retained until the death of his uncle in 
1885. He was then appointed manager 
of the London publishing business of 
Isaac Pitman in the new headquarters 
established at Amen Corner, London. 
This new home for Pitman shorthand 
was opened January 1, 1886, and under 
the management of Mr. Guilbert Pitman 
developed by leaps and bounds until. in 
1900, it had increased almost four-fold 
from what it was at the time he took 
charge. On the termination of his agree- 
ment, Mr. Pitman established a business 
of his own as a publisher of business and 
technical publications. He was a founda- 
tion Fellow of the National Phonographic 
Society, and a member of the Council for 
many years. He is editor and proprietor 
of the Shorthand World, which is now in 
its sixth year. 

Mr. Pitman has two hobbies, cycling 
and photography, and his pretty home 
at Croyden contains many evidences of 
his skill with the camera. 

We naturally rejoice at the accession 
to the Forward Movement of such an 
eminent and talented member of the Pit- 
man family, and evidences have already 
reached us that many other well-known 
advocates of the old system in Great 
Britain are following his lead. 


Success in shorthand depends largely 
upon the mental attitude towards the 
study. 


Exchange shorthand notebooks with 
fellow students occasionally, so that you 
may note the differences in style—and 
gain facility in reading. 



































Sor the Reporter 





Reporting Medical Testimony 


BY PETER P. McLOUGHLIN, NEW YORK. 
Reprinted from the Shorthand Review. 


O better illustration of the fact 
N that a stenographer is presumed 

to know something of every- 
thing can be found than an experience in 
the reporting of medical or expert testi- 
mony in court. A stenographer is pre- 
sumed not only to be capable of taking 
shorthand notes with lightning speed, but 
is imagined to be qualified to comprehend 
. every subject that may be brought up and 
testified about. Expert witnesses, who 
have spent years in close study on 
special branches, may, when cornered 
on some perplexing question, answer, 
“T don’t know anything on that par- 
ticular branch”; learned lawyers, who 
spend months cramming for a particular 
case, may fail to understand some of the 
answers of an expert to his own care- 
fully prepared questions; but the stenog- 
rapher, because he is obliged to make a 
verbatim report of everything that tran- 
spires, must comprehend it or he cannot 
make an intelligible report. Stenogra- 
phers do not claim that their science is 
exact. Phonography is written by sound; 
but if some words were to be spelled by 
the stenographer in his report as they 
sounded to him they would not convey 
any meaning. This is particularly true of 
medical testimony. Many of the words 
are spelled entirely different from what 
their sound would indicate. The word 
“ptomaine” is spelled with a “p,” but 
pronounced as though spelled “tomane.” 
A knowledge of the subject and a fa- 
miliarity with the technical terms is ab- 
solutely essential in reporting medical 
evidence. Medical phrases which would 
stagger the average practitioner, unless 





he had carefully studied up, are fired at 
the inoffensive reporter by lawyers who 
regard the stenographer as an automatic 
machine recording what everybody «ays 
and who can understand it even if no 
one else can. Speed may be very essen- 
tial, but a knowledge of the subject is 
equally so. Lack of information about a 
subject causes the greatest number of 
mistakes. Similarity of shorthand out- 
lines is often perplexing, and it is then 
that the writer’s information on the sub- 
ject in hand comes to his aid. The words 
“alkaloid” and “alcohol” could be easily 
mistaken for each other ; so could “ether” 
for “either,” “materially” for “moder- 
ately,” and a host of others. To prepare 
for the taking of medical evidence is quite 
necessary. Instead of reading a number 
of abstruse medical works, it would be. 
wiser to get hold of some reported case 
in which the subject on which the infor- 
mation is desired has been discussed or 
inquired into. Practice in the writing of 
the shorthand outlines for technical words 
is a wise precaution. It is surprising how 
easy it is to write a great many technical 
words the second time they are met with. 
They are like old friends—familiar and 
well understood. 

The recent case of Buchanan was a 
star medical case. Twelve full court days 
were taken up in the giving of medical 
evidence—expert and otherwise. The aim 
of the defense was to show that the de- 
ceased died from some cause other than 
poisoning, or to raise a doubt on the 
minds of the jurors on that subject. For 
this purpose a medical-legal gentleman 
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was pressed into service. Every possible 
form of disease, from hemorrhage of the 
pons-varolii down to gangrene of the 
foot, was discussed by the medical wit- 
nesses in answer to his questions on 
cross-examination. A newspaper report 
of the case during the progress of the 
examination of one physician said, “After 
an hour’s examination, Mr. O’Sullivan 
came down to something within the range 
of human understanding.” Imagine the 
struggle of the stenographer during that 
hour as he grappled with such questions 
as thesé: 

What is lipacidzemia ? 

Is atropine a pyridin? 

What is protalbumose? 

What is pepto-toxine? 

What is lysatine? 

Where is the circle of Willis? 

What is anemia of the brain and how 
is it distinguished from cedema of the 
brain? 

Do you know what trimethylediamine 
is? 

Have you heard of dysmenorrhel 
coma? 

What is hyperzemia? 

Were the tumors fibro-miomas, and 
was there not a papillomatous growth 
partially obliterating the Douglass cul-de- 
sac, and chronic salpingitis ? 

Have you ever heard of tetraxaydron- 
apthylamine? 

What does oophoria mean? What is 
the optic thalamus? 

You say that the choroid plexus was 
exsanguinated, that the veins of the vel- 
lum interpositum contained grumous ma- 
terial, that there was no congestion of the 


_ capillaries or infiltration of the cells? Is 


that correct? 
What is the vermiform appendix? 
You say that the Stars of Verheyne 
were prominent; what do you mean by 


that? What is hema-globin of the blood 
due to? 

Was there any hemorrhage into the in- 
tra ventricular nucleus, or the extra ven- 
tricular nucleus? 

The answers to such questions as these 
involved lengthy explanations in technical 
language on the part of the medical ex- 
pert witnesses, all of which had to be 
carefully reported by the stenographer. 
The transcript of each day’s session was 
in the hands of the counsel and the Court 
on the following day at the opening of 
court. As each day’s session averaged 
about four hundred folios, it necessitated 
two stenographers working late into the 
night, with the assistance of competent 
amanuenses. The record on appeal in 
this remarkable case will be a valuable 
reference book on pathological, chemical 
and physiological questions. 


Schedule of Reporting Rates 


The National Shorthand Reporters’ 
Association has adopted the following 
“Schedule of Rates for Expert Reporting, 
Law and General Work”: 


For reporting and furnishing original 
transcript, 25 cents per folio; and for 
each additional copy, made at the same 
time as the original, at least 5 cents ‘per 
folio. 

An attendance fee of $5.00 where no 
notes are taken, or where the folios at the 
rates charged do not amount to $5.00. 
(A reasonable notice to the stenographer 
that a case has been adjourned will save 
to the parties the charge of an attendance 
fee.) 

Argument in law cases, and all report- 
ing of scientific or technical subjects, 
(owing to the special skill and great care 
required), subject to an additional 
charge. 
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Where a copy of a report is taken by a 
person not sharing in the cost of the 
original transcript, if ordered in time to 
be made with the original, the charge 
not to be less than 10 cents per folio. 

All papers copied into the record to be 
charged for at the full rates per folio. 

In case the note-taking is made more 
than ten miles from the place of employ- 
ment, each stenographer taking the notes 
to be allowed mileage over the shortest 
usually traveled route at the rate of 8 
cents per mile going to the place of tak- 
ing said notes, and $3.00 a day as ex- 
penses while necessarily kept away from 
the place of employment. 





Good Law Phrases 


In sending his subscription to the 
magazine for two years, Mr. David S. 
Meisenhelder, York, Pa., says: “I re- 
ceived the September number and am cer- 
tainly more than pleased with its general 
make-up and the contents. I would rather 
pay two dollars a year than be without 
your magazine.” Mr. Meisenhelder very 
kindly sent us a list of useful law phrases, 
from which we select the following: 


—— 


I oe ater > 
ae ey wo 


> ee See 


Key to Plate 
Are you familiar, against the defend- 
ant, against the plaintiff, conflicting tes- 
timony, contributory negligence. 
Seems that the defendant, seems that 
the plaintiff, I will state to the jury, in 
addition to the testimony, near him. 


Something to that effect, state that 
again please, if from all the evidence, 
weight of the evidence, you will be gov- 
erned. 

It is for you to say whether or not, 
you must determine whether or not, vou 
will remember that. 





Mr. Hall’s Reporting Notes 


On the next two pages will be found 
plates of actual reporting notes by Mr. 
Garnett R. Hall, Beaumont, Texas. 
These plates are from a case reported 
by Mr. Hall, and have been copied from 
the original notes for the purpose of 
engraving. The notes are both interest- 
ing and instructive. While the key is 
given in this number, we believe that our 
readers will have little difficulty in 
transcribing the notes without reference 
to the key. 





In a letter recently received from Mrs. 
H. B. Bennett, Cooperstown, Pa., she 
says: 

“T have been assisting my husband, 
who is the official reporter of this county, 
for the last two years, being able to tran- 
scribe his notes taken in court with com- 
parative ease and accuracy.” 





Mr. Robert Lloyd Crabb, a graduate 
of the Brown’s Business College, has 
been appointed official court reporter for 
the Circuit Court of Macon County at 
Decatur, Ill. One of the first cases to 
be reported by Mr. Crabb was the Magill 
murder trial, which was given a great 
deal of prominence in the newspapers 
because of its sensational features. As 
the defendant was supposed to have 
killed his wife by administering poison, 
there was much expert medical testimony 
to be reported. The trial lasted about 
a week. 
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Copy of Actual Reporting Notes by Mr. Garnett R. Hall 


(The key to these plates is given on page 114) 
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Mr. Hall’s Reporting Notes—continuea 
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Medical Testimony—continuea 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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The Chicago G. S. A. 


HE first regular monthly meeting 

} of the new season was held by 

the G. S. A. of Chicago, Thurs- 
day evening, Oct. 24, with a large and 
enthusiastic attendance. A short but at- 
tractive program was offered, including 
a lecture by Mr. Harlan Eugene Read, 
editor of “Business Monthly Magazine,” 
Peoria, Ill., entitled “A Beggar or a 
King.” His theme was the 
extent to which a young 
man or a young woman 
could help himself or her- 
self to succeed by applica- 
tion and effort, and espe- 
cially by spare time study. 
The speaker drove home 
his convictions with forci- 
ble arguments and capital stories. The 
lecture proved one of the most enjoyable 
features presented on the programs of the 
association for some time. 

The annual election of officers was 
held, with the following results: 

President—Raymond P. Kelley. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Frances 
Effinger-Raymond. 

Second Vice-President—Miss Pearl A. 
Power. 

Recording Secretary—Miss Jessie Fell. 

Corresponding Secretary— Emil A. 
Trefzger. 

Treasurer—Miss Lilian M. Belfield. 

Following the election, Mr. Charles A. 
Middendorf gave a short recitation which 
was well received. 

The officers of the association are es- 
pecially anxious to push forward the 
good work during the coming year. An 
employment department will be added. 
so that members who know of vacancies 
for stenographers or who wish to secure 
positions may, by communicating with 
the secretary, assist each other. Consid- 





H. E. REap 


erable attention will also be paid to work™ 
of the nature of speed development. 
Graduates of out-of-town schools com- 
ing to Chicago for employment will find 
the association especially useful in form- 
ing acquaintances and friendships. Al 
schools whose graduates intend to make 
Chicago their home should be in touch 
with the corresponding secretary, Mr. E. 
A. Trefzger, whose address is 1505 First 
National Bank Building, Chicago. 


Write This in Shorthand 


“Lips that -curve deliciously, vividly 
carmine, hiding Hogarth’s fourfold line 
of beauty; challenging, imperious, 
tender; eyes that are tawny shadowy, 
tigerish, one minute the eyes of Artemis 
of the Arcadians, and the next those of 
the brooding Juno of the Romans, some- 
times languorously alert, sometimes in- 
dolently museful, quiescently sorrowful, 
yet opalescent always, with dormant and 
dangerous fires; hair that is golden, 
heavy, luxuriant, like that of Homer’s 
Helen ; a neck like the daughter of Diana, 
supple, full-throated, tower-like; brow 
rather low and broad, not unlike the 
Venus of Milo, with the coldness of the 
classic profile, endeared and humanized 
by a womanish dimple; tall, in truth tall 
as a daughter of the gods, tall enough 
to have delighted one of those old Greeks 
who left their broken dreams of beauty 
in the Parthenon of the Athenian Acrop- 
olis; tempestuous, subdued, affectionate, 
tyrannical, loving, incongruous, inscrut- 
able—the last strange gift of the gods— 
a lovely woman.”—Arthur J. Stringer’s 
appreciation of Jobyna Howland. 


“Whatever you study, endeavor to 
learn it accurately. Never be satisfied 
with a surface knowledge of anything.” 
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Value of Vowels 


N the July issue of The Typewriter & 
Dricnczropnic World the editor of 

the Graham Department gives some 
amusing errors made by students in his 
classes. Those of our readers who have 
a knowledge of shorthand systems will 
find the incidents mentioned somewhat 


instructive : 


I read something at seventy words about 
“the Dunn Notification Sheet,” and he 
transcribed it “the January Infection Sheet.” 
It is needless to say he failed to pass the ex- 
amination. He came around again last 
winter, after having “put in eight hard 
months’ work at his shorthand, and intended 
to ‘kill’ the next examination.” One of his 
first transcripts contained something about 
“the damned people of Rome.” So for lack 
of a vowel, he “damned” the “doomed” peo- 
ple. Pretty soon he handed me something 
about “bicycles being ruinously placed,” when 
it should have been “obstacles erroneously 
placed.” 

I have seen many mistakes similar to the 
above which all lead me to the conclusion 
that you cannot always separate yourself 
from your vowels and tell the difference be- 
tween a “broad” man and a “bright” one, or 
a “slim” fellow and a “solemn” fellow. Vocal- 
ize every chance you get; vowels are the 
best friends you will ever have.” 


In commenting on the shorthand out- 
lines in the same department, he advises 
the reader, in relation to the word 
“violent,” to “watch out for conflict with 
valiant; also see volition, evolution and 
valuation.” In speaking of the outline 


for “daughter,” the editor says, “See 
auditor, debtor, doubter, editor and 
detriment.” 

There are some things which would 
be spoiled by comment, and so we will 
not make any. 


Typewriting Contests 
L«= G before touch typewriting -vas 


heard of there were typewriting 

contests in which expert operators 
of the leading machines of that time were 
pitted against each other. Even to-day 
it is interesting to turn back to the re- 
ports of the contests of twenty or more 
years ago and to read about the records 
made by the two McGurrins, by Mr. Os- 
borne, and by Miss Orr—the last name, 
by the way, having recently been honored 
with an election to the board of directors 
of the Remington Typewriter Company, 
whose machine she so ably represented 
in the early contests. 

The contests of a generation ago helped 
wonderfully to advertise the writing ma- 
chine which was then comparatively 
new, but it is extremely doubtful if they 
helped to raise the standard of typewrit- 
ing work. Indeed, we are inclined to 
believe that the use of “Now is the time 
for all good men to come to the aid of 
the party” and “This is a song to fill 
thee with delight”—which were the stock 
test exercises—set almost every student 
and operator pounding out these idiotic 
sentences without regard to accuracy or 
appearance. The sentence beginning 
“Now is the time” became a mania and 
had much the same effect on the user as 
Mark Twain’s “Punch, brothers, punch 
with care” rhyme had on its victim. 

Of late years the general adoption of 
typewriting by touch, as it is now called, 
and the enterprise of the managers of the 
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National Business Shows—and to some 
extent, perhaps, the rivalry between dif- 
ferent machines—have combined to re- 
vive the interest in typewriting contests. 
The elimination of the idiotic memorized 
sentence feature of the old-time contests, 
and the deduction of five words for each 
error, established a high standard of 
speed and accuracy, which has acted as a 
stimulus to students and stenographers 
generally. 

There is, however, one feature of these 
contests which militates very strongly 
against their popularity and usefulness, 
and which might easily be overcome by 
those in charge. It is the growing con- 
viction in the mind of the independent 
operator that, however expert he may be. 
he would have no chance in a contest 
against trained and seasoned operators 
retained for contest purposes by the type- 
writer companies. In recent contests 
three or four names have always figured 
at the top of the list. This discourages 
other operators, and is likely to cause a 
rapid diminution of interest in these con- 
tests. We suggest that there might be a 
separate contest confined to those who 
have not hitherto taken part in any previ- 
ous contest. Such a contest could be held 
on an evening preceding the Champion- 
ship contest, and then the winner of this 
purely amateur contest—or any other 
contestants—might enter for the cham- 
pionship. A contest of this kind among 
non-professional operators would en- 
courage a great many stenographers to 
take part, and from it might be developed 
some new champions. 


Interesting Figures 
Speaking of the recent typewriting 
contests, we wonder if many people have 
noted the steady advance of the leading 
contestants. Looking over the past rec- 


ords we find that in the typewriting con- 
test at the Business Show, March, 1906, 
Miss Fritz wrote on different tests at 
the rate of sixty-five, sixty-six, seventy- 
one and seventy-six words respectively— 
some of the tests being from dictation 
and some from manuscript. In the fol- 
lowing November, at the New York 
show, she wrote eighty-one words a min- 
ute; in the contests last March her rec- 
ords were eighty-two and eighty-six ; last 
month eighty-seven. 

Mr. Blaisdell’s first appearance in a 
contest was in March, 1906, when his best 
record was sixty-four words; in Novem- 
ber of the same year his best record was 
also sixty-four words—the former test 
being for thirty minutes and the latter 
for one hour. Last March Mr. Blaisdell’s 
record was seventy-three; last month it 
was eighty-three. In the last contest he 
wrote 120 more words in the hour than 
Miss Fritz, and had the deduction been 
one word for each error, he would have 
won the championship. 

Mr. Trefzger, in the contest of March, 
1906, wrote sixty-four and sixty-six 
words a minute in two different contests ; 
in March, 1907, he wrote sixty-seven and 
seventy-six ; last month seventy-eight. 

Starting in March, 1906, at between 
sixty and seventy words a minute, these 
lightning operators have, in eighteen 
months, reached the remarkable speed 
of eighty-seven, eighty-three and seventy- 
eight words a minute, maintained for an 
hour, after a deduction of five words for 
each error had been made from the total 
number of words written. The profes- 
sional operator, Miss Fritz, has gained 
twenty-one words a minute; Mr. Blais- 
dell (who has been a professional op- 
erator for a few months) nineteen words 
a minute; and Mr. Trefzger, who is still 
in the non-professional class, fourteen 
words a minute. 
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These figures may be interesting to am- 
bitious operators as showing what can be 
done by continued practice. 


Current Comment 


The editor of this magazine is now in 
New York engaged in fitting up our new 
Eastern headquarters in the Townsend 
Building, 1123 Broadway—corner of 
Broadway and Twenty-fifth street. The 
Eastern office will be ready for business 
December 9, but we will be glad to see 
any of the readers of this magazine re- 
siding in New York or vicinity—or any 
who may visit the metropolis—at our new 
offices after December 1. 

* * * 


After getting the last number of the 
magazine ready for the press with the 
exception of the cover, we left for New 
York. In the rush of business we omitted 
to write the shorthand message for the 
cover, and received an urgent message to 
send it tothe engraver. It happened that, 
as our things had not arrived and there 
was no stationer within easy distance of 
our home, we could not secure a pen. 
“Necessity is the mother of invention,” 
and in cudgeling our brain as to what to 
do, it occurred to us that an improvised 
pen might be manufactured from a quill 
tooth-pick. We hastily split the tooth- 
pick with a penknife, but did it so roughly 
that it was almost impossible to write 
with it. Turning it over, we tried to 
write with it the other way and, after 
some effort, produced the message which 
appeared on the cover of the last num- 
ber. As the shorthand originally ap- 


peared, with its occasional broad lines, 
it looked rather attractive, but, unfor- 
tunately, we omitted to explain the ap- 
pearance of the plate to our office force in 
Chicago, and when the prvof came the 


engraver received instructions to cut away 
ali the shaded lines! We make this ex- 
planation to absolve ourselves from in- 
jurious suspicion as to the cause of the 
shaky, ragged appearance of the short- 
hand on the cover of the last number ! 

* * * 


In commenting on the adoption of 
Gregg Shorthand by Mr. Guilbert Pit- 
man, under the caption “A Pro-Gregg 
Pitman,” the Phonographic Magazine 
(the organ of the Benn Pitman system). 
says: 

“For twenty years and up to the time 
of the death of the late Sir Isaac Pit- 
man, Guilbert Pitman, his nephew, ‘vas 
the London manager of the firm of. Sir 
Isaac Pitman and Sons, and it may be 
fairly assumed that his business ability 
was one of the important factors in the 
commercial success of the Pitman sys- 
tem in England.” 

ee « 


The other day the head of a great 
educational institution called on us. He 
wanted as secretary a well educated lady 
who was a competent stenographer, sal- 
ary to begin $1,200 a year, with two 
months’ vacation. He said he could get 
any number of stenographers at $8 or 
$10, but could not find any of the higher 
grade. Looking over our list of former 
students, we found the name of a lady 
who was possessed of the qualifications 
he had mentioned, and we called her up 
on the phone. She told us she could not 
accept the position as she was then get- 
ting more than the salary offered. Which 
shows that competent and educated ste- 
nographers command high remuneration. 

* * * 


If you approach the study of shorthand 
with enthusiasm and determination, the 
study becomes a pleasure; and it will al- 
ways remain a pleasure when mastered. 
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Convention of National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 


HE Pittsburg meeting is com- 
! ing. Are you planning to be 
there? If not, why not? How 
can you afford not to attend? As well 
may the business man say he cannot af- 
ford to advertise. If your salary is 
small, the influence of a good, live con- 
vention will put you in line for a better 
salary. If your employer is not paying 
you what you are worth, come to the 
convention and get acquainted with pro- 
prietors who pay better salaries and who 
are looking for men and women with a 
desire to improve. There will be many 
employers of this kind besides others 
who are constantly receiving calls for first- 
class teachers. It will pay you to come 
to Pittsburg and get acquainted. The 
young teacher should come for inspira- 
tion, enthusiasm, and to learn how others 
do. The old teacher needs to come to 
keep abreast of the times. The school 
proprietor will learn what other pro- 
prietors are doing, and so improve his 
own school and help his teachers to do 
better work. 


There will be a four days’ program 
full of good things for everybody. This 
program will include special sessions of 
the school proprietors, the shorthand and 
typewriting teachers, the business teach- 
ers, the penmanship teachers, and the 
high school teachers, besides the general 
sessions of the great National Federation 
where everybody has a right to hear and 
be heard. 


Send your name and address at once 
to the general secretary, J. C. Walker, 
46 Grand River avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
and he will send you the annual program. 
At the same time send the names and 
addresses of a dozen or more other com- 
mercial teachers. 


Every school proprietor should begin 
making arrangements to attend this meet- 
ing and to plan to bring with him all 
his teachers. Arrange for a week’s vaca- 
tion between Christmas and New Year’s, 
so that every teacher may attend. It will 
pay you in the end. Don’t worry about 
the distance. Our president will travel 
half across the continent to be there. 
Don’t let some local association answer 
as a substitute for the great national 
meeting. 

If it is absolutely impossible for you to 
attend this meeting, send your enrollment 
fee, $2.00, to the general secretary before 
January 1, because after that date the 
membership fee will be advanced. If you 
are a member, send your annual dues, 
$1.50, and thus keep your name on the 
roll. This will be the best session in the 
history of the Federation and the associa- 
tion is. going on to better things. Re- 
solve now to be on hand Friday morning, 
December 27 and remain until Tuesday 
evening, December 31. 


From the Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the N. S. T. A. 


LTHOUGH the committee is not 

A able to give the program in a 

complete form at the present 

time, it is willing to give a general idea 
of what it will be like. 

We have tried to work out a program 
in which the principal phases of a short- 
hand training appear as the topics for 
discussion, and have endeavored to ar- 
range the topics so that something defin- 
ite will be accomplished in the discus- 
sions. With this end in view, we have 
arranged for the following topics: 

“What the Catalogue should say 
about the Shorthand Course.” 
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“What should be accomplished during 
the Theoretical and the Dictation Periods 
of the Shorthand Course.” 

“The Correlation of the Shorthand and 
Typewriting Departments.” 

“The Relative Merits of Touch and 
Sight Typewriting.” 

“English in the Commercial School.” 

“Hobbies and Fads in Teaching Short- 
hand.” 

“The Cultural Value of Shorthand.” 

“A System of Training Pupils for Ex- 
pert Typewriter Operators.” 

“The Shorthand Teacher’s Library.” 

The committee does not know at the 
present time whether to prepare the pro- 
gram for three or four sessions, and is 
therefore holding in abeyance a couple of 
numbers, but it is quite probable that the 
completed program will contain a paper 
by a prominent reporter and a talk on 
the requisite training of a stenographer 
by a prominent Pittsburg business man. 

The committee will still be glad to re- 
ceive communications from those inter- 
ested in the coming meeting who have 
a thought to offer for the betterment of 
the association which can be used in the 
arrangement of the program. 

Finally, we want to say that there is 
just as much of that “Brotherly Love” 


about which we have heard so much 


lately, in Pittsburg, as will be found 
among the “Brethren” in other cities of 
the country, Baltimore not excepted; if 
you don’t believe it, come to the next 
meeting of the National Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association to be held in Pitts- 
burg, December 27, 28, 30 and 31, 
1907, and we'll show you; and if you do 
believe it, come anyhow. Begin right 
now to get ready, and COME. 


Very truly yours, 
Forp O. Harrison, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


Shorthand Love Letters 

Sometime ago we published an article 
entitled “Shorthand Love Letters,” and 
the publication of the article brought us 
a letter from Mr. Newton D. Giffin, in 
which he said: 

“I was very much interested in the 
article entitled ‘Shorthand Love Letters’ 
in the July issue of the Gregg Writer. 
The parties thereto must not think that 
they are the only ones who have re- 
course to stenography for that purpose. 

“Years ago, before I knew my wife’s 
name even, she and I were students in 
a course in shorthand in a certain pre- 
paratory school. Shortly after she left 
to accept a position, and I completed the 
course and went to college and normal 
school. Before I left the preparatory 
school town we had become acquainted, 
and during the following five or six 
years all of our correspondence was car- 
ried on in shorthand, and we can vouch 
for the fact that shorthand is the ideal 
way in which to carry on correspondence. 
It saves time and space and labor, se- 
cures secrecy, and encourages a more 
careful style than we sometimes find in 
the notes of students. Then again, one 
can use abbreviated or arbitrary signs 
for any ‘special’ phrases that might 
arise.” 


Enthusiasm wins. The student who 
finds it necessary to support his head 
with one hand while studying makes 
slow progress. 


A clean, well arranged typewritten let- 
ter, with even margin and an even im- 
pression of the keys, is a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. An employer will 
overlook many shortcomings in his ste- 
nographer if she can turn out such let- 
ters. 























Sor the Learner 


By Pearl A. Power, 779 E. 49th St., Chicago, to whom all communications for this department should be addressed 





Thirteenth Lesson 


4| NAHE thirteenth lesson differs 
from the twelfth, in that the 

disjunction does not indicate R, 
and the forms are less frequent. The 
following are especially important: 

Over—under: These are represented 
by the O and U hooks. Words containing 
them would certainly conflict if the forms 
were reversed. Compare such words as 
over and undervalue, over and under- 
weight. 

Post—para: P for “post” must rest 
on the line, as shown in “postpone,” the 
second P cutting the line. 

Circum—supre: No doubt’ every 
teacher has some difficulty in teaching 
pupils to distinguish these forms. If 
the reason for each form is made per- 
fectly clear the difficulty will disappear. 
Write “self” and “circum” in full. If 
correctly written, S is turned to the left 
(Par. 50). Strike off all characters 
except S: you thus obtain the prefixal 
form as given in the manual. 

In a similar manner, see if you can 
trace the derivation of the “comma S” 
for “supre.” See Par. 55, which states 
that S must be turned to the right be- 
fore oo. 

The application of Par. 158 is ex- 
tended to a few other forms besides the 
pronoun, as will be apparent from the 
first phrase in the seventh line of the 
accompanying plate. 

In the thirteenth lesson quite a num- 
ber of words are given illustrating the 
dropping of terminations, and it is evi- 
dent that in every instance the outlines 
are sufficiently full. “Antiseptics,” 
“specified,” “translucent,” “ante-pran- 


dial,” “hydracephalus” are a few other 
examples (some of which occur in the 
Writing Exercises). 

The question comes to us: how to 
write “hydrography,” “magnetic” and 
such words, consisting of a prefix and 
an affix. The most practical way is to 
use the two signs, but do not place the 
affix below the line. It is an incorrect 
supposition that the disjoined affix must 
be below the line: the idea is to write 
it wherever it is most convenient. 

Many of the words occurring in the 
plates are very long. To diminish any 
apparent difficulty in writing them in . 
shorthand, divide them into shorthand 
syllables. The correct forms for such 
common words as are some of these 
should always be at hand. 


Fourteenth Lesson 


Suggestions: Write “less” and “ness” 
in full in such words as “goodness,” 
where the outline is already abbreviated, 
and “rayless,” where a preceding vowel 
would not as clearly suggest the word. 
“Less” is also fully written in “regard- 
less,” but owing to the wordsign it is 
disjoined. In “regretful” F is neces- 
sarily disjoined for the same reason. 
In “dutiful” it may be joined without de- 
stroying the identity of the wordsign. 

Write “ment” in full in such words 
as “foment,” “cement,” “raiment,” where 
its contraction would give a complete 
word (“foam,” “seem,” etc.). 

“Self” and “selves,” like S and Ses, 
are written with the most convertient 
form. 

“Cient” begins with a straight line, 
not with S, the curve. The contraction 
is spelled phonetically, shien-t. 


”” 46 
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Thirteenth Lesson Exercise 
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The form for “ward” depends upon 
the facility of the joining, D being more 
convenient, for instance, in “backward” 
and “forward.” 

Par. 163: If S were added to “po,” 
the sign for “pose,” the words would 
read “deposit,” not “depose”; “compos- 
ite,” not “compose” ; “opposite,” not “op- 
pose.” (Par. 112.) Note particularly. 


The ease with which the affix signs 


may be combined to express long com- 
pounds can only be realized by writing 
them. In “fashionableness” only two 
strokes of the pen are required to rep- 
resent all the sounds except the first 
two. The long word “thoughtfulness” 
is expressed by a still briefer sign. An 
intervening vowel in the compound af- 
fix would break the compound, hence the 
omission is distinctive. 


| 
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Fourteenth Lesson Exercise 
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Fifteenth Lesson 


The disjoined affix is placed wherever 
most convenient, not necessarily below 
the line—a common error. Compare the 
forms for “fundamental,” “barbarity,” 
“popularity.” “Ship” is preferable dis- 
joined. (See Par. 202.) 


The syllables in Pars. 170, 174, 176, 
may begin with any vowel: “frivolity,” 


” 


“mat-urity,” “real-istic,” “apathetic, 
“ped-antic.” 

“Ograph” will not be confused with 
“egraph” or “gram,” except through an 
imperfect knowledge of the four vowel 
signs. “Ograph,” beginning with long 
O—the downward hook—is, therefore, 
expressed by that sign. The downward 
hook for “ograph,” plus the small circle 


for short i, would, therefore, vield 
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Fifteenth Lesson Exercise 
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“ography,” and in a similar manner we 
add to form the other derivatives, 
“ograph-ic, -er, etc. It is evident that 
if the student knows the form for the 
primitive he can easily write the de- 
rivatives. 

“Egraph,” beginning with “E”—which 
should instantly suggest the e vowel—is 
therefore, represented by the small circle ; 
but owing to paragraph 167 is written 


above the outline. As the Ye loop ex- 
presses the combination of the two small 
circles, it is also employed for “egraphy” 
—the small circle for “egraph” com- 
bined with the small circle for short 1. 
In many long words the longhand spell- 
ing contains so many silent letters that the 
sound forms are very simple. What is 
necessary is to be able to instantly spell 
by sound. In such a long word as “tel- 
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Sixteenth Lesson Exercise 
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egrapher,” which sounds difficult to the 
beginner, there are but three sound 
syllables: tel-egraph-er. Thus, the dif- 
ficulty amounts to simply expressing 
“tel” and the contraction “egraph.” The 
mind must always act before the hand, 
and the principle set forth in Par. 1 of 
the manual must continue to be of 
paramount importance. 

Par. 175 explains another use for the 


downward hook in the affix “ology.” 

“Ology” and “ograph” should not be 
confused, since we naturally write the 
hook on its side before L (Par. 33) and 
do not do so before G, as in “ograph.” 
Do not leave the lesson until you can 
pass the following brief test accurately: 

Which hook is used to represent each 
of the following and in what way: of, 
ever, ul, al, under, ograph, you, or, ulate, 
all, alogy, ultra, alter. 
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Seventeenth Lesson Exercise 
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Par. 176: Note the following deriva- 
tives: systematic (large circle); sys- 
tematical (circle changed to a loop) ; sys- 
tematically (small circle for “ly” added 
to loop representing “atical’’). 


Sixteenth Lesson 


The words in this lesson have similar 
beginnings and similar endings, and are 
therefore classified as analogical ab- 


breviations. The examples constitute a 
review of many of the advanced princi- 
ples. In the word “deflection,” the affix 
form is preserved by not using “Def” at 
the beginning. “Assist” is practically 
an exception to the prescribed form for 
“sist,” as the form given is more dis- 
tinctive in this short word; “sist” would 
read “ses” in this instance. The circles 
are oppositely turned in the word “arch- 
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Eighteenth Lesson Exercise 
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way,” line five. The last four words in 
line seven illustrate an abbreviation 
which properly belongs with this list, 
“titude, titute,” represented by writing 
the first three sounds. 


Seventeenth Lesson 
The subject of phrasing, more tech- 
nically considered in the seventeenth 
lesson, is so important a subject that we 
could well devote all the space in this 


department to its discussion. Yet, briefly 
speaking, extemporaneous phrases are 
not resorted to in the most rapid work, 
for the reason that the hand is so fully 
occupied in keeping up to the separate 
word as it is uttered that it is impossible 
for the mind to advance so far ahead of 
the hand as to group words. Few words 
are joined together in rapid writing ex- 
cepting those which constitute the sim- 
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plest and most elementary phrases, which 
the writer learned from his textbook in 
the early part of his work. These being 
very brief and so easily executed, drop 
from the fingers as if it were unnatural 
to write them separately, providing, of 
course, that the writer has mastered the 
phrases in each lesson of the textbook 
and especially the eighth and seventeenth 
lessons. 

There is no doubt but that in technical 
work it is absolutely necessary to provide 
short and probably arbitrary forms for 
frequently recurring and difficult com- 
binations of words. In instances of this 
kind, the intersecting principle, the modi- 
fication of wordforms, and the omission 
of words, are the basic phrasing prin- 
ciples for the formation of almost any 
phrases which it may be found necessary 
to improvise. “What do you mean by 
that,” “what do you mean by saying,” 
in the fourth line, may be written with- 
out the B (as given in the Phrasebook) ; 
Associated Press, A. P., County Council, 
K. K., and other phrases are represented 
by the initial letters in each word. Many 
intersected phrases are formed in this 
manner. 

In the intersected phrase, the first 
stroke is written in the usual manner so 
that the proper word may be read first. 
In “price list,” for instance, P rests on 
the line and L intersects it about half 
way above the line, or wherever most 
convenient; whereas in “list price,’ L 
rests on the line and P cuts through the 
L and consequently through the line. This 
is an aid in reading intersected phrases 
that have been constructed on the spur 
of the moment, although as a rule the 
intersected phrase should be a studied 
phrase, one that has been previously 
studied and practiced. This is, perhaps, 
the most arbitrary form of phrase. 


Eighteenth Lesson 

The vocabulary words, like the word- 
signs and phrases, must be committed to 
memory, practiced and rewritten until 
they “drop from your fingers without 
conscious effort.” Divide the lesson into 
pages, taking a page at a time, writing 
the words according to some prescribed 
method of preparation, which will re- 
quire at least an hour’s careful copying; 
then write them from dictation, slowly 
at first and gradually with increasing 
speed. Read aloud your notes and en- 
circle errors as you proceed, so that you 
may avoid the same mistakes in subse- 
quent “takes.” 

It is very important that attention be 
called to some of these words particular- 
ly: “assemblage,” to distinguish from 
“assembly,” is written a-s-e-m-j, the first 
four signs representing “assembly” ; “re- 
mark,” r-m, is safely distinguished from 
“remember” ; “addresses,” plural, has but 
one S; “operation” is without a circle 
before the “Tion” ; “privilege” is p-r-i-v, 
and “previous,” the same form with a 
final S. Many of the vocabulary words 
are frequently misspelled in longhand, 
especially the following: defendant, in- 
dispensable, authoritative, requirement, 
accommodation, disappointment, desir- 
able, proceeding. 


Courage 
Bravery helps to make a nation safe. 


A nation of cowards cannot be a strong ” 


nation. Men and women who dare fling 
themselves against great odds for the 
sake of their convictions; who do not 
shrink from crying out against any evil 
that may menace the purity of the gov- 
ernment; who will, if need be, sever all 
political, social, and financial ties for love 
of country—these are the heroes to 
whom a nation resorts in her hour of 
need.—Selected. 
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The Typewriting Department 


BY LAURA SHADINGER, PRINCIPAL TYPEWRITING DEPARTMENT, 
GREGG SCHOOL, CHICAGO. 


teaching typewriting, it might be 
well to introduce the subject by ex- 
plaining that we have a large equipment 
of machines. We use the blank key- 
boards throughout. We have one teacher 
who devotes her entire time to the work, 
and we make Rational Typewriting the 
basis of our instruction because of the 
fact that it is so correlated with Gregg 
Shorthand that by the time the pupil has 
finished the shorthand manual and re- 
viewed it, he has also finished 
his typewriting manual and is 
ready for advanced work. 
The advanced work consists 
in writing from dictation ar- 
ticles taken from magazines, 
etc., as well as learning how to 
_ Lavra cut stencils, operate the mim- 
SHADINGER 
eograph, make _letter-press 
copies, etc. We allow three periods a 
day for typewriting—a forty-five-minute 
period in the morning, and two thirty- 
minute periods in the afternoon—besides 
an hour after school, the latter being 
optional with the pupils. 
Starting the Pupil 
We aim to explain the operation and 
handling of the machine—returning the 
carriage, putting in the paper, etc.—to 
. each pupil individually, or at least to very 
small groups. I open the typewriting 
book for each pupil, place it on the rack, 
and point out the keys to be used with 
the index fingers. I watch them con- 
stantly until I am sure that they have 
thoroughly understood the plan of work 
and may be entrusted with the duty of 
making a copy of the first plate. They 
are required to hand in a perfect copy 
of the plate on the first lesson and are 


ik explaining our methods used in 





not permitted to take up the second les- 
son until they have done so. Here is the 
important point in teaching typewriting— 
impressing upon the pupil the necessity 
for careful, accurate work. This require- 
ment of perfect work is maintained 
throughout the course. 
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Theory Typewriting Department 
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No. 1 


In taking up the second lesson, I ex- 
plain the plan just as was done with the 
first lesson. After the pupils are well 
into the actual work of typewriting, I 
teach them how to clean and care for 
their machines, requiring each class to 
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clean their machines thoroughly once a 
week and to oil and dust them each day. 
When the pupils have finished six lessons, 
I begin to dictate to them the alphabet 
and common commercial expressions, 
such as “please ship us as soon as 7os- 
sible.” All the lessons from the eight- 
eenth to the thirty-thisd (which are on 
legal work) are required to be done with 
carbon duplicates, so as to familiarize 
the pupils with work of this character. 


The Advanced Department 


After the text in typewriting has been 
finished, which, as I said, should be at 
the same time that the pupil has finished 
the shorthand manual and reviewed it 
once, the remainder of the course is de- 
voted to taking from dictation letters or 
articles averaging fifteen minutes in 
length, and in copying and recopying 
them. At this time the pupil is also 
taught to cut a stencil, being required to 
turn in two good stencils and to operate 
the mimeograph, once under the teacher’s 
guidance and once by himself. He is also 
required to secure at least three perfect 
letter-press copies of letters which he 
has written. The supplementary finger- 
ing exercises in the latter part of Ra- 
tional Typewriting are used at any point 
in the advanced work where they may 
come in to the best advantage. 


Every Friday afternoon we have im- 
promptu typewriting contests in which I 
dictate letters or articles of about 350 
words in length. These contests serve 
to stimulate interest in the work and are 
thoroughly enjoyable to the pupils. As 
another incentive we use a system of 
marking which is quite satisfactory. 
Every pupil upon entering the depart- 
ment is given a record card similar to 
one shown herewith, marked No. 1. His 
name and address are then put on the 
card, and as he finishes a lesson and 


hands in a perfect copy, the number of 
that lesson is punched out on the card 
and the date is set down opposite. . As 
these cards are displayed in a rack on 
the wall, there is considerable interest in 
the records made on finishing the lessons 
No. 2 shows a card completely punched 
out. 
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Theory Typewriting Department 
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No. 2 
** Touch” Typewriting 


We have very little trouble in securing 
touch typewriting from those who are 
really in earnest about learning the art. 
Those who are not so disposed are, of 
course, a problem, and nothing but eter- 
nal vigilance can cope with their attempts 
to “peek” at the keys. We find the blank 
keyboards a great help, however. An- 
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other help of considerable importance is 
that the two typewriting rooms are con- 
nected by glass doors through which a 
view of the entire department may be 
had. When the pupil falls behind in his 


typewriting he is encouraged not only by 
me, but also by the principal of the short- 
hand department, to take extra periods 
in typewriting, so as to keep his work in 
the two departments nicely balanced. 





Key to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


Tact and Courtesy Good Assets 

Webster defines tact as nice perception or 
discernment; skill or adroitness in adapting 
to circumstances words or actions. The word 
“tact” is derived from the Latin word mean- 
ing “to teach.” In considering tact as a 
commercial asset, it is necessary to consider 
the tendency of this age to reduce every 
question to a matter of dollars and cents. 
Before any business man of to-day commits 
himself to a proposition, he asks in effect: 
What is the commercial value of this act? 
Will it pay? And his action is based on his 
estimate of its value in dollars and cents. 

A prominent business man who has made 
a notable success of life said recently: “Tact 
is one of the most valuable assets any man 
can have in starting out in life. If he is 
not born with the ‘fairy gift,’ as the Irish 
call it, he should cultivate it. It should be 
taught in our schools just as arithmetic 
and grammar are taught.” Tact and courtesy 
are not synonymous, but the possession of 
one presupposes the presence of the other. 
In fact, tact might be defined as the kindest 
and most courteous way of setting forth 
facts or performing the thousand and one 
acts of life. 

The man of tact, all other things being 
equal, will far outshine his tactless neighbor. 
Many a large deal just on the point of con- 
summation has been overthrown by a tact- 
less word. 

The credit man must have tact. The busi- 
ness would lose steadily if he did not. The 
salesman must have tact, and while there 
are times when the manager can dispense 
with it in his dealings with those under him, 
it is invariably to his advantage not to do 
so. The manager who is tactful with his 
employes is in the same position as the man 
who is tactful with his customers; he keeps 
the best there is. He keeps them satisfied, 
and the result is the best service obtainable. 
When a man leaves it is with a feeling of 
regret. A man who had been offered a 
position at a higher salary than his present 
employers were able to pay went to the 
manager to explain the situation and resign 
his position. When he left the office he 
said: “Jackson told me to go, but he was 
so nice about it I almost stayed. If he is 
ever able to afford it, I'm coming back.” 

While tact is not the same as ordinary 
courtesy, its general characteristics are the 
same. Not long since a business house issued 
a card bearing the inscription: “Be decent 
to the under dog; he may be on top to- 
morrow.” 

Consideration of this subject, aside from 
the ethical side, shows a credit balance al- 


ways on the side of the tactful man. There 
are men in the world who have never known 
the meaning, ethically or etymologically, of 
tact, who have succeeded by mere strength; 
men who have brute force and magnificent 
power, have overcome obstacles and broken 
down all the barriers between themselves and 
the goal to which they pressed. These giants 
of commercialism are few. The average man 
has to climb, and the world is made up 
largely of the average man. 

Men applaud success even though they 
may be jealous of it, but they despise failure; 
it is easy to be tactful and courteous with 
the successful man, but the man who is 
making the struggle with the odds against 
him is the man who really appreciates tact 
and courtesy. 


Shorthand and Law Study 


No matter how you study law you will find 
shorthand a valuable assistant. I speak from 
personal experience. I know of one young 
man who has been practicing law in New 
York for five or six years. He attended the 
New York University, and during a good 
part of his term there was employed as 
private secretary to the late Dean Abbott. 

The first thing is to make notes of what 
you hear and read; to make notes legibly 
and quickly. There is no comparison on this 
point between longhand and _ shorthand. 
Shorthand will give you everything that the 
longhand will, and in addition will give you 
compactness for ready reference. Your short- 
hand will be especially helpful for those 
random notes you make at odd times on the 
cars, or at lunch time. The great thing is 
to get it down NOW, and at the same time to 
get it down in such shape that it will be of 
use when you desire to refer to it later in 
the day, or a few weeks hence. 

If you are honest about it you will confess 
that plenty of your longhand notes are mere 
scrawls—meaningless. 

After you have covered your two or three 
years’ course of study you can very easily re- 
arrange, condense (and bind, if you care to) 
your shorthand notes to enable you to quickly 
and accurately cover the whole field im- 
mediately before your examination. The 
above refers to those who attend law school. 
If you have the time and the money, go to 
law school; if not, learn shorthand thorough- 
ly, get a position in a law office, and you will 
get ‘through all right. 

In a law office you get a better insight 
into the workings of the office, the diary, 
the register, the ledger charges, the prepara- 
tion of all papers, summons, complaint, an- 
swer, etc., than you can possibly get in any 
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other way. The papers must be dictated to 
you in order to have them typewritten. There 
you are right by the side of your employer 
as he consults authorities and cites cases in 
making up a brief. You get the whole of 
the process as he sifts and weighs and con- 
sults in preparing an answer. You are on 
the spot while he draws up a complaint. 
What better instruction could you ask for 
than that which is to be had in taking dicta- 
tion essential in the preparation of a case 
on appeal? Even the dictation of diary en- 
tries is of value in the way of drilling you 
for your own law practice. Through the 
daily routine work you can, from time to 
time, make memoranda of the points ap- 
plicable to your course of study, and in your 
leisure moments can look up all of them. 

A client comes to the office to prepare a 
contract; your employer calls you in and 
you get the gist of it in order to properly 
draw up such a contract. Any comparison 
between this and the means at the disposal 
of an ordinary law clerk? Not a particle. 
The real point is that you are needed, and 
the more important the paper, the more 
necessary you are. You get the inside of 
the inner workings of an office, right 
through; nothing escapes you. You get the 
real office work and the real court work. 
You prepare all the.papers in getting ready 
for a trial, and you prepare the trial brief. 
You get not only the actual knowledge to 
assist you in passing your bar examination, 
but, better still, you see how bright, active, 
alert lawyers transact their law business. 
Then if you are privileged to attend a quiz 
in final preparation for your examination— 
how easy it is for you to make full short- 
hand notes of all you hear, and to transcribe 
them. I know, for I’ve been through it. My 
quiz shorthand notes contributed largely to 
my passing the examination. 

But, all this refers to those who are willing 
to work and work hard. You may spend in 
time and exertion what some one else may 
spend in dollars and cents. This article is 
inspired by those who are anxious to study 
lcaw and who are in doubt about shorthand 
being a good stepping-stone. 

PATRICK J. SWEENEY. 


Political Speech 


Mr. Speaker, this is but one evidence of the 
wholesale demoralization worked by this 
system of plunder. You cannot enthrone 
fraud in the very heart of government itself 
and then expect that every element of the 
people will not become corrupt by its opera- 
tions. When government is organized openly 
to enrich a few favorites enormously, is it 
any wonder that its officers will secretly use 
its powers to enrich themselves moderately? 
This spectacle of government exploited for 
private benefit not secretly in violation of 
the law, but openly by authority of law, is 
the source of all the corruption which has 
discredited our politics, municipal as well as 
national. That the moral fiber of our national 
character remains sound and wholesome is 
shown by the indignation always provoked 
by clear proof of bribery. In the city of 
New York and in nearly all the great cities 
citizens have been moved to fury when they 
learned that a bribe had been accepted by 
some alderman for his vote on the grant of 
a franchise. 


Under the pressure of popular excitement I 
have known a police officer to be convicted 
of felony for accepting a basket of peaches 
as a gift, and whole communities unite in 
pursuing to the penitentiary a petty inspector 
for taking $100 to connive at the indifferent 
performance of some public contract. All 
these manifestations of popular indignation 
against corruption are wholesome features 
of our national character. They show a 
horror of that vice and a desire to uproot 
it. But, sir, they will never suffice to purify 
the streams of civic life. Reforms will never 
be effected by pursuit of petty offenders 
while graver wrongs are perpetrated by 
government itself. Corruption will never be 
eradicated from our system, it never can be 
cured, while the Treasury is thrown open to 
everyone who covets its contents, while huge 
fortunes are built not upon skill in produc- 
tion but upon the favor of government, while 
the majority here in this House maintain 
a systém of laws by which ail the industries 
of the United States are turned over to the 
plunder of a few favorites. 


The gentleman from Ohio, with the in- 
trepidity which distinguishes him in the face 
of reason, has asked us on this side to 
definitely show the commission of a specific 
crime, and when that is done he says we 
will begin to investigate. Sir, I say that 
refusal by the majority to investigate is 
itself proof of crime. (Applause). 

I notice the leader of the majority, the 
gentleman from New York, has endeavored 
to start a laugh, but it has been smothered 
in its very incipiency. (Laughter and 
applause). 


The Office Boy’s Opportunities 


“The lot of the boy who is obliged to leave 
school at 14 and get out and hustle for a job 
as office boy or some such place is by no 


means an ideal one. If, however, that boy 
has been diligent in school and has laid by 
a store of good sense along with his ‘read- 
ing, writing and arithmetic,’ and carefully 
clings to that good sense when he goes out 
into the world, he has—if he can only realize 
it—an advantage over the average of his 
fellows whose parents are able to keep them 
in school and supply them liberally with 
spending money. 

“The office boy, as such, gets a schooling 
that is perhaps more valuable than any other 
in a business career—a schooling in alert- 
ness and attention to small details. An office 
boy owes it not only to his employer but to 
himself to be always alert,” says a writer 
in the New York Commercial, “to find the 
things to be done and to do them without 
waiting to be told. Such efforts are likely 
to be appreciated by his employer and bring 
their direct reward. But whether they do 
or not need make little difference, for the 
boy by his persistent efforts all the while 
is cultivating a mental habit that will some 
day and somewhere make his services very 
valuable. 

“Perhaps the boy is under the head of a 
department in some concern so big that he 
never sees his real employer. Perhaps the 
man who is his ‘boss’ appreciates his efforts, 
or perhaps he simply takes them as a matter 
of course. But even if the boy’s alertness 
and attention to duty are not personally 
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observed by his employer, the value of these 
things to him will impress itself upon him 
during his future business career, for these 
things will develop in him the qualities that 
later may make him the master of great 
enterprises.” < 


Business Letters 


Messrs. Channing & Woods, 
Omaha, Neb. 
Dear Sirs: 

For your information we beg to state as 
follows: 

That during the past ten years there has 
not been one year in which our country 
agents have not given the farmers a higher 
grade on hundreds of thousands of bushels 
of grain than it was entitled to, or than we 


could obtain for it at Duluth, West Superior, ’ 


Mnnckoetia, Chicago, New York, or else- 
where. 

That our interests demand that we give the 
closest attention possible to the matter of 
grades at terminal markets, and that it is 
our opinion, as country shippers, that the 
grading at Duluth and Minneapolis is uni- 
formly fair and just. 

That the difference between the grades 
given the farmers by our buyers and the 
grades received by us at the terminals repre- 
sents a loss to the elevator companies of the 
Northwest aggregating hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars. 

That the statements hereinbefore made are 
contrary to the prevailing ideas on these 
questions we admit, but we can produce all 
the evidence necessary to prove the correct- 
ness of our statements, and that, for this 
purpose, we cordially invite you, or any re- 
sponsible person whom you may delegate, to 
examine our books and records. 

As regards the question of weights, we 
would state that our country elevators are 
equipped with the most approved and reliable 
scales made; that they are carefully and 
thoroughly examined and tested from time 
to time by agents, traveling superintendents, 
and scale experts; that our agents are not 
paid to rob the farmers; that they have 
nothing to gain by doing so, and that the 
farmer of to-day is too intelligent not to 
read the scales and not to know what he 
is entitled to; that, as a very large propor- 
tion of the grain grown in the Northwest 
is weighed up at and marketed through the 
country elevators, any loss which might re- 
sult by reason of irregularities (the ex- 
istence of which we deny) in weights at 
terminal points would fall on the country 
elevators, not on the farmers. 

With this statement of facts and the tender 
of proof before you, we trust that you will 
g-ve our request for a righting of the wrong 
done us your early and favorable considera- 
tion. 

You have either been misquoted or mis- 
informed, and in either case you will, when 
in possession of the facts as they exist, and 
with the same publicity that has been given 
your purported statements, correct the im- 
pressions conveyed to the public by the publi- 
cation referred to, viz., that the elevator 
companies are robbing the farmers of the 
Northwest in the matter of grades and 
weights. 

Very truly yours, 


Medical Testimony—Continued 


A. The examination was made, as I said, 
in my office with the assistance of Dr. Con- 
way on Friday last. It was of a boy, Ed- 
ward Lucas, a boy about twelve years of 
age, and it consisted of examining the boy 
both physically by actually handling him and 
mentally by interrogating him. The examina- 
tion shows a boy rather undeveloped. That 
is, his chest is normal and his muscles are 
normal. His legs are spindling, but there is 
no evidence of disease in any of his organs 
or in his chest or abdomen, nor is there any 
disease of the nervous system. In the ex- 
amination he presented certain difficulties. 
He has growths in his nose. I put my fingers 
in his mouth and back into his nose. These 
growths hang down and fill up the space 
back of the nose and the upper part in front 
and behind the nose. There are three or four 
cartilage masses and they fill up that space 
completely. 

Q. What are they called? A. They are 
called adenoids, which means “like growths.” 
He had a skull which was rather deformed. 
It was flattened on the left side. It bulged 
a little upon the right side. There was a 
distinct bulging here on the back part— 
that is, the lower part of the skull—so as 
to make a row across the back of his head 
about an inch wide and about two or three 
inches long. Above that was a sort of 
groeved-out place, and then it flattened a little. 

her than that, his head was of good size; 
that is, measured about twenty-one inches 
around and measured thirteen and a half 
inches across the top from ear to ear, and that 
is a fair size for a boy of his years. He had, 
in addition to that, a high palate; that is, 
the roof of his mouth was high so as to 
encroach on his nose, and his teeth were 
irregular and the lower jaw, instead of pre- 
senting a V-shaped outline as it usually does, 
was flattened in on the side so as to disturb 
the symmetry of his mouth. His teeth were 
irregular and the lobes of his ears were not 
well developed, but he had no defect of the 
ear. The ear came down and was attached all 
the way down to his head. Now do you 
want the mental condition? 


Q. Yes, I want the whole condition. A. 
Of course, I only arrived at the mental con- 
dition by talking with the boy. 


Q. Without giving the substance of the 
conversation, give his mental condition. A. 
The boy is a stupid, backward child, meaning 
by that one who is not well developed. His . 
mental condition corresponds to that of a 
child of seven or eight years of age on an 
average. When I first began the examination 
of him, he was excessively stupid and shy, 
but gradually, as we got acquainted, that 
shyness wore off and disappeared, and he 
was considerably brighter but not up to the 
level of one who is well developed at twelve 
years of age. Do you want me to finish with 
my physical examination? 


Q. Yes. A. In addition to these growths 
in his nose, the consequence of which is that 
he has got his mouth open all the time be- 
cause he breathes through his nose and this 
gives him the stupid sort of expression that 
he has—the eyes are straight. The pupil, 
that part of the eye which contracts to light, 
is normal. There was no squinting or cross- 
ing of the eyes, no turning in. 
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Q. Was there any difference in the sgize 
of the pupils? A. Both pupils were the 
same. His back was straight with the ex- 
ception that when I first began the ex- 
amination he was stooped, but as I asked 
him to stand straight he straightened up and 
put his shoulders back, and then his back 
became perfectly straight, with a little bit 
of a curve towards the right which is normal; 
that is, it exists in almost every boy. The 
back is not exactly in a straight line. It 
goes a little to the right in right-handed 
people. 

Q. And a little to the left in left-handed 
people? A. Usually that is true. His back 
was normal, his movements were all normal, 
his legs were examined, and going down we 
examined this reflex which is spoken of as 
tne knee jerk. That is produced by tapping 
tuis tendon, or what is known as the leader, 
below the knee pan. It was not very marked, 
but was not so diminished as to mean any- 
thing. It varies in healthy people. With 
his eyes closed and his feet together he did 
not sway at all, and there was no tremor. 

Q. Now, Doctor, is it or not from the full 
examination of which you have given the 
details here that you have formed the opinion 
that you have? 


Key to Mr. Hall’s Notes 


Q. What do you mean by peculiar actions 
and eccentricities? A. Actions we couldn’t 
account for on any rational basis. 

Q. Tell us what they were. A. Well, une 
was, if you will allow me to speak of that, 
was his getting a pistol to kill his mother. 

Q. Was that an hallucination? A. Which? 

. Was that an hallucination—threatening 
to kill his mother? A. I don’t know as it 
was an hallucination, it was a derangement 
of the mind. 

Q. Was it an illusion, was that either an 
hallucination or an illusion? A. It was a de- 
ranged condition of the mind. 

Q. Deranged condition of the mind will 
cover volumes, won’t it? A great many vol- 
umes have been written on deranged condi- 
tions of the mind, but we are talking now 
about hallucinations and illusions, we are 
talking about the symptomology of acute al- 
coholism. I ask you if it be not a fact 
that hallucinations and illusions always ac- 
company acute alcoholism? Can you answer 
the question? You said it did. A. I have al- 
ready answered the question. 

. I am asking you what hallucinations 
or illusions you ever found in this defendant. 
A. Just as I have told you. 

Q. The only one you ever found was his 

trying to kill his mother six or seven years 
ago, or some time ago, at any rate? A. Yes, 
sir. 
Q. I will ask you if these hallucinations 
which always accompany acute alcoholism are 
not of this character: that the subject sees 
sparks of fire before his eyes, that he sees, 
has visions of animals, horrible serpents, of 
spirits which troop into the room and crowd 
into the room to harass him? 

DEFENDANT: We object because he is 
reading from the book. 

OBJECTION overruled. 

DEFENDANT: We except. 

A. He may have some or all of those 
symptoms, not all of them, not likely to have. 


Q. But he is likely to have 

of those symptoms? A. Yes -— .— 
' And does have them? A. Those are 

ae ~ the oe that accompany cases 
cute alcoholism— 

Ra m—should say delirium 

Q. We will get to that later. Dida you 
ever know of the defendant, anywhere, being 
afflicted with any of those symptoms—seeing 
snakes and animals and Serpents and spirits 
and fire before his eyes, sparks of fire flying 
and people crowding into the room to harass 
him and injure him? Did you ever know nim 
to be afflicted with that? A. No, personally 
of my own knowledge, no. y 

Q. Certainly you don’t know he was af- 
flicted with that kind of symptoms at the 
time he passed this forged check, do you? A, 
No sir, I do not. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact that persons afflicted with 
acute alcoholism don’t complain of burning 
sensations, tingling sensations over different 
portions, over the cutaneous surfaces of the 
body? 

DEFENDANT: We object. 

OBJECTION overruled. 

DEFENDANT: We except. 

A. That is one of the symptoms. 

Q. Isn’t it a fact also most common in 
cases of perverted mentalization, in acute 
alcoholism, that the victim has delusions 
of the persecutory type, that he imagines 
inimical persons are tormenting him on all 
hands, that he imagines they are restrict- 
ing the free use of his mind, enslaving his 
thought—is that not also one of the symp- 
toms? A. It may or may not be. 


The Western Spirit 


Mr. Geo. H. Baker, Fremont College, 
Fremont, Neb., writes us that the school 
was almost totally destroyed by fire on 
October 14. All the typewriters were 
saved, however, and sessions have been 
resumed in temporary quarters pending 
the restoration of the former building. 
Mr. Baker writes cheerfully of the pros- 
pects for business and promises a cred- 
itable list of subscriptions in the near 
future. Such letters ring true to the 
spirit of the West! 


“Captains of industry” have become 
such by availing themselves of oppor- 
tunities at hand, which those less suc- 
cessful do not grasp or improve; and 
by constructing and conducting their 
undertakings so as to permit of no 
leaks, or wasted endeavors. 





